FROM  THIRTY YEARS  WITH  FREUD
men do. Certainly, they have their feet more firmly
on the ground and are far more submissive to reality
than men. We should not have much trouble
finding both religious men and unbelievers who
agree with the opinion of St. Jerome, " Tota mulier
in utero"
We suspect, however, that the supremacy of the
intellect must fail because of the fundamentally
unchangeable nature of man and the powerful
resistance this will offer to any attempts of the
intellect at aggrandisement. Freud has shown us
clearly that religion makes many claims which it
cannot prove. Nevertheless, in all justice we must
admit that there are exceptions to this. Religion
tells us, " Blessed are the poor in spirit." And this
assertion is by no means hollow. Many believers
splendidly demonstrate the truth of the maxim.
We need only summon to mind the many pious
men and saints who were especially beloved of God.
But life itself also testifies to the truth of this precept.
I shall never forget the happy, indeed rapturous,
expression of a poor idiot at a psychiatric clinic,
and the reflection of it, also so faint, upon the face
of the physician who was treating him. Nay, I do
not believe that, for the sake of intelligence, men
will renounce stupidity. Like " liberty, equality and
fraternity," unreason is a sacred, inalienable human
right. The history of all countries, and especially of
our beloved Austrian fatherland, proves that men
know how to defend this principle, if necessary with
sword in hand.
Freud believes that the voice of the intellect,
faint though it may be, will eventually make itself
heard. And he believes this will be a great event.
He also foresees that the great god Logos will not be
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